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entered the room, and, casting a hasty look at the pilgrim, 
bent his eyes toward her companion. Having looked upon 
her for an instant, he turned to the soldier, and said, impa- 
tiently, “ Are you mocking me, Maulever? I am ill inclined 
for jest. I bid you beware of such sport!” 

‘Nay, my lord,” said Maulever, “before you run me 
through the body, pray take a look beneath the brim of that 
pilgrim’s hat, and tell me if the eyes are not very like a pair 
you have seen before.” 

Eustace did as he was directed. At the same time Blanch 
lifted her hat. St. Maur sprang to her, and she fell into her 
lover’s arms. Her troubles were soon over, and she then 
directed his attention to the situation of her generous guide. 
The Saxon dame had judged rightly ; for her husband was 
really a prisoner in the castle. She was permiited to take 
her own way in relecsing him. She went to his room in the 
dungeon keep, and, after upbraiding him for allowing him- 
self to be taken prisoner, she permitted him to go forth, and 
take his horse. She then mounted behind him, and they 
went forth, under the escort of two horsemen, armed to the 
teeth. The Saxon was strangely bewildered at all this; and 
it was not till several years after, that the shrewd wife con- 
sented to tell the whole story, and give up the advantage she 
held over her husband, by seeming to have sufficient power 
over an enemy, and that enemy Eustace St. Maur, to induce 
him to surrender so important a captive as the Saxon com- 


missary. 


THE PILGRIM, leach buried in her own reflections. Blanch thought of her 
sigalicein ' anger from King Stephen and his troops, on the one hand, 
te ee oe and the hardly less frightful alternative of throwing herself 


On a wintry night, in that remote period when Matilda, or |/upon her lover for protection, on the other. The Saxon dame 
Maud, was contending with Stephen of Blois for the crown || was chiefly occupied in devising answers to her husband, if 
of England, a faint.tap was heard at the door of a Saxon/||he should come home before her return. 
farmer. The wife of the farmer was alone; but she|} While they were thus pursuing their way as fast as the 
did not hesitate to give admission to the applicant, though |jrough, frozen ground would permit, they heard the tramp ot 
the times were troublesome, and the soldiers of Stephen, |/horses in their rear. Their first idea was to fly ; but whither ? 
quartered in the vicinity, were understood to be engaged in|/They were now on an open plain, with not an object at hand, 
some attack that night. The stranger entered, habited like _—— which they could conceal themselves. Their only 
a pilgrim bound for Palestine, or returning thence. The|/hope was that the palmer’s holy character would insure pro- 
dame offered him such hospitality as her house could afford ;|/tection. They therefore went on, assuming as assured an 
and though her eye did not violate the reverent courtesy due air as possible, their limbs, however, trembling with anxiety. 
In a few minates, the horsemen, about fifty in number, came 
excited, and, by stolen glances, she had soon taken an exaci|jup. The leader somewhat roughly addressed the two trav- 
inventory of the person and dress of her guest. ellers, and, finding their answers vague and incoherent, 

He was small for a man, with a brunette complexion, but|jcaused them both to be mounted on horseback, and then 
of remarkably soft skin and delicate features. His voice||rapidly pursued his march. 
and manner were peculiarly gentle, and there was a raven|} In about an hour they reached a ruinous castle, and, the 
gloss about the ringlets of his hair, that stole out from the|/gate being immediately opened, they all passed in. The 
pilgrim hat, which gave him a feminine appearance. Women ||soldiers took their horses to the stables, and the two females 
were placed under the charge of a stout, gruff woman, who 
love comes in to blind the lynx-eyed sagacity of the sex. Nat received sundry careful directions in a whisper, from the 
so with each other: the wily mirror of the heart suggests||leader. In obedience to the directions she had received, the 
and detects the artifices of their kind, whom they = woman took them, through various obscure passages, to a 
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to a palmer, by gazing at him, yet her curiosity was keenly 


are not easily deceived by women. Men cheat them, for 


regard as spies and rivals. ‘The Saxon wife, therefore, soon ||remote room in the castle, and, without saying a word, left 
penetrated the disguise of the seeming pilgrim, and had no|/them to their reflections. 

difficulty in making her out to be a woman, young, beautiful,|| Blanch and her guide now began to confer with each other, 
and high bred. The rumor had come to her ears, that anjjand put together the observation’ they had severally made. 
attack was to be made upon a convent in the vicinity, suge,j@ bese, however, amounted to very little; for the men were 
posed to be friendly to Maud ; and she had no great difficulty || generally taciturn, and, if they spoke, it was only in French, 
in conjecturing that the attack had beea made, and that the/|which neither of the females understood. The conclusion at 
stranger was one of the inmates who had escaped from the|| which they arrived, however, was, that the troop belonged to 
stour. With these ideas floating in her brain, she began to}/some Norman knight in the service of Queen Matilda, and|/along their western border Jay a repulsive and unexplored 
put fishing questions, and soon learned that all her conjec-|jthat they had been engaged that night with some of Stephen’s|| wilderness, the enterprise of the French should have pene- 


She also ascertained that the fugitive was|!men, who had burnt the convent; and, finally, that they had/|jtrated, by the way of the northern lakes, to the country bor- 
dering on the Mississippi, and, more than a hundred and 


| fifty years ago, established colonies, which have existed un- 


THE EARLY FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONISTS, 


Ir is a singular @@iymstance in the early history of this 
country, that, at a time when the settlements on the Atlantic 
were yet few and isolated, struggling for existence against 
penury, sickness, and the hostility. of the natives, and all 









tures were right. 
a niece of the queen ; that her name was Blanch; and that/||taken two or three Englishmen, among whom the Saxon dame 


she was betrothed to Eustice St. Maur, a Norman knight. \sirongly believed was her husband. She insisted, that among 
whose deeds of valor had filled the wonder-loving ear of the ithe prisoners, who were on horseback, and who had been sta- 
people of that day with delight. jtioned at a little distance from her, in the march, she could, 

What was now to be done? The Saxon dame conceived] through the darkness, make out the figure of the Saxon 


interrupted tothe presentday. In the villages of Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Rocher, Cahokia, and their vicinity, are yet to be 
seen the descendants of the men, who followed La Salle, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, in his adventurous 
exploration of the course of the Mississippi. Here, in these 
regions of beauty and fertility,.existed for many years, se- 
cluded from, and almost unknown to, the rest of the world, 
a community of as light-hearted and as mirth-loving indi- 
ipepere as ever emigrated from the father land of mercu- 
rial spirits. At peace almost always with the Indians, whom 


a strong interest in behalf of the maiden, excited partly by |/mer; and, moreover, she declared she could easily detect his 
her personal loveliness, and partly by her danger and dis-||voice, in the low murmurs which occasionally broke from 
tress. Her husband was a staunch friend to Stephen, and lhis lips. 
was in fact a sort of commissary in his service, his duty being|| While they were discussing these points, heavy footsteps 
to supply his table with such luxuries as the gardens and|/were heard in the passage, and the leader of the troop entered 
parks in the vicinity could produce. The king’s castle was||the room. The hearts of both females beat violently as they 
not far distant, and the Saxon had frequent and familiar |saw his features by the light of the torch which he bore. _— 
intercourse with the people in and about it. He was there-||chin and upper lip were entirely covered with a harsh, black|/they were content to defraud of their furs, without seeking 
fore attached to the king" by his interest, and by his habits beard ; and beneath his visor, which he still wore, his eyes io drive them from their country; basking under a genial 
of thought and action. |seemed to shoot forth a peculiarly suspicious and sinister||climate, and deriving an easy subsistence from a soil fertile 
To undertake to bring him into any scheme of escape for|/light. His form was short and massy, and bespoke a man|/beyond all prior experience, the French of Illinois, for more 
Blanch, was out of the question ; indeed, it was not deemed |jof prodigious strength. He now sat down, and, after taking||than three quarters of a century, vegetated in colonies, 
safe to entrust him with the fact that she was in the house.|/a deliberate look at both Blanch and her companion, fixed||which nothing but their indolence and love of ease pre- 
After canvassing several plans, it was decided that the two|/his eyes upon the former, and spoke as follows : — vented from rivalling those, in which the energy of the 
females should immediately set out on foot, and endeavor to|} “So, this issome mummery: the seeming palmer is but a|/settlers on the Atlantic was laying the foundations of this 
reach a village at the distance of seven miles, where it was|/lass alter all. I dare say youare a merry one. — Pray, what|| republic. 
known that Eustace St. Maur was posted with a troop of||can we do, in our castle, for your diversion, and that of your|} An observer of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
about fifty horse. Knowing that ber husband was engaged || buxom friend ?” possessed of the most correct information with regard to this 
in the destruction of the convent, and would not return|} “1 must know first who and what you are,” said Bianch.||country, may well have doubted where, eventually, the 
till the next day, the dame locked her house, and, with|)/ “Indeed, who and what Jam? Is it come to this, that Ij/strength of population would preponderate. On the one 
her gentle charge, set out on their difficult and perilous) must tell who and whatlam? But no matter; you see what/jhand, the adventurers on the seaboard, though obliged to 
enterprise. Iam, and you will learn whol am, in time. So, what can||derive a support from a soil comparatively barren and un- 
It was now midnight, and, though there were several|}[ do for you? Iam your slave, and you have but to com-||kind, and to contend with the undying hostility of the natives, 
horsemen in the vicinity, there was not a sound to be heard. || mand.” with the most disheartening sickness and mortality, pos- 
If the silence was broken at all, it was only by the gruff voice|| ‘ Take me to your master, Eustace St. Maur.” sessed the advantage of more easy access to the mother 
of a watch-dog, or by the distant murmur that came from the|| This reply of Blanch evidently disconcerted the soldier,||country, and greater facilities for foreign commerce. On 


ruined convent, the fires of which still threw a ruddy reflec-||and, after a few further observations in a more respectful||the other, the French colonists were in possession of the two 
tion upon the sky. Their route, however, layin an — tone, he left the room. It was not long before he returned ;|/nataral outlets of the West, the Mississippi and the St. Law- 
direction, and gradually these sounds, as well as the Te another was with him, The first glance of Blanch told|/rence. They had ingratiated themselves, by their facility of 


died away. They plodded ou by a winding country road, 


her it was St. Maur himself j but she moved not. The knightiladaptation and careless ease of manner, with the Indians, 
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They found a climate which, whatever it may have proved 
to other Europeans, was to them singularly congenial, and 
the kindliest and most fertile soil that was ever taxed fur the 
support of man. In addition to all these advantages, the 
mother country, at different times, lavished large sums o! 
money for their assistance, and her government was, to the 
last degree, kind and parental. _ 

With these lights, would not such an observer have been 
justified in predicting, that the cordon of French settlement» 
along the Mississppi and on the borders of the lakes would 
increase and tighten, till it had forced the inbabitants on the 
other side of the Alleghanies into the sea, or compelled them 
to submission? And may we not now speculate upon the 
probability, that, had the circumstances of the rival nations, 
who were contending for this part of the continent, been re- 
versed, the result would have been very different? Had the 
Anglo-Saxon emigrants originally penetrated-to the lakes 
and ascended the Mississippi, may we not presume, that 
their dense and thriving communities in the West would soon 
have ousted the Frenchmen, who might have been hunting 
crabs, and eating oysters, on the shores of the ocean ? 

As it turned out, while the descendants of the English 
were toiling fur a subsistence on the sands of Virginia, or on 
the bleak hills of New England, they were acquiring, at the 
same time, the habits of industry, the energy of character. 
and the love of independence, which carried them trium- 
phantly through the war of the Revolution ; the Frenchman. 
on the hanks of the Mississippi, was dreaming away his life. 
happy, so long as the village musician would “ pipe for bim 
to dance,” and only caring to vary its monotony by a trading 
voyage, up some of the branches of the great river, among 
the Indians, to whom he felt no repugnance to assimilate 
himself in manners and indolence.— N. A. Revier. 


————————_—————__—————————_—=—=—= 


SCENES IN OREGON. 


A VOGAGE DOWN THE COLUMBIA. 

[We extract the following sketches from the Rev. Mr. Parker’s Journal 

of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, Our reader 
will find them highly interesting. ] 

T arose the latter part of the night of Oct. 12, and the weather 
being calm, and the moon shining pleasantly, we took our| 
departure for the Falls, where we #rrived some time before! 
day. Here we left our canoe, and took horses and proceeded | 
by land, upon the south side of the river, by the Falls, and 
down the Dalles, six miles. From the lower end of the island} 
where the rapids begin, to the perpendicular fall, is about, 
two miles; and here the river contracts, when the water is) 
low, to a very narrow space, and with only a short distance | 
of swift water, it makes its plunge twenty feet perpendicular i) 
and then after a short distance of rapids, dashing against) 
the rocks, it moves on in a narrow passage, filled with rapids| 
and eddies, among volcanic rocks, called the Dalles, four| 
miles ; and then spreads out into a gentle broad channel.; 
At the Falls and the Dalles below, there are several carrying’ 
places. where boats and canoes, as well as baggage, have to 
be transported. The geological formation along this distance! 
is singular. With the exception of a few high hills and bluffs, | 
the shore and lands around are but little above the river in, 
the freshet rise ; and yet the channel of the river is through. 
the hardest basalt and amygdaloid. 

The Falls and La Dalles furnish a situation for water power, 
equal to any in any partof the world. Here also is one of the; 
best location for salmon fishing, and great numbers of Indians| 
collect in the season of taking them, which commences the 
last of April, or the first of May, and continues a few months. 
At the lower part of the Dalles, I found Capt. Wyeth 
from Boston, with a small company of men going up the! 
river to Fort Hall. Capt. Wyeth, who is an intelligent and 
sociable man, had the charge of the business of a company 
formed in Boston, for salmon fishing on the Columbia, and 
for trade and trapping in the region of the mountains. Here 
I dismissed my Walla Walla Indians to return, and Tilki. 
the first chief of the La Dalles Indians, engaged to furnish 
me with a canoe and men to carry me to Fort Vancouver. 
I encamped with Capt. Wyeth. 

I left this encampment at nine o’clock the next forenoon. 
in the canoe with three men furnished by Tilki, and made 
good progress down the river, which flows in a wide and gen- 
tle current. Many parts of the way the river is walled up 
with high and perpendicular basalt. At the Dalles com. 
mences a wood country, which becomes more and more dense 
as we descend, and more broken with high hills and preci- 
pices. Noticed a remarkable phenomenon —trees standing 
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in their natural position in the river, in many places where 
the water is twenty feet deep, or much more, and rising to 
high, of freshet water mark, which is fifteen feet above the 
low water. Above the freshet rise the tops of the trees are 
decayed and gone. About the middle of the day a south 
wind began to blow, and continued to increase until it be- 
came necessary to go on shore and encamp, which we did 
about four in the afternoon. 

On the 14th, we did not make much progress on account 
of wind and rain. Encamped ina cavern under a large pro- 
jecting rock, the upper part of which was formed of basalt, 
the lower of pudding stone. Although this encampment was 
at least six miles above the Cascades, yet the roar of the 
water could be distinctly heard. The same phenomenon of 
trees continued. I paid particular attention to the condition 
of the shores of the river and adjacent hills, to see if any evi- 
dence could be discovered of their having slidden down from 


the hills by escarpment; but as their condition was the same |; 


where there were no hills near, I was led to conjecture, that 


[ should find at the Cascades the river dammed up with vol- | 


canic productions ; and I was induced to believe it would be 
found to be so, from the fact, that the river, the whole dis- 
tance from the Dalles, is wide and deep, and moves with a 
sluggish current. 

On the 15th, the wind and rain continuing through the fore 
part of the day, I did not leave my encampment until noon, 
when we set forward and arrived at the Cascades at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The trees, to-day, were still more 
numerous, in many places standing in deep water, and we 
had to pick our way with our canoe in some parts, as through 
a forest. The water of this river is so clear, that I had an 
opportunity of examining their position down to their spread- 
ing roots, and found them in the same condition as when 
standing in their natural forest. As I approached the Cas- 
cades, instead of finding an embankment formed from vol- 
canic eruptions, the shores above the falls were low, and the 
velocity of the water began to accelerate two-thirds of a mile 
above the main rapid. On a fall examination it is plainly 
evident that here has been an uncommon subsidence of a 
tract of land, more than twenty miles in length, and more 
than a mile in width. The trees standing in the water are 
found mostly towards and near the vorth shore, and yet, from 
the depth of the river and its sluggish movement, I sheul@ 
conclude the subsidence affected the whole bed. That the 


trees are not wholly decayed down to low water mark, proves}! 


that the subsidence is, comparatively, of recent date; and 
their undisturbed, natural position proves that it took place 
in a tranquil manner, not by any tremendous convulsion o! 
nature. 
That parts of forest may in this way submerge, is evident 
from similar facts. The noted one on the eastern coast of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, England, is about fifteen feet 
below low water mark, extending eastward a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, of which stumps and roots are seen in 
their natural position. So manifest is the evidence of great 
changes having taken place by volcanic power, in these re- 
gions west of the Rocky Mountains, both by upheaving and 
subsidence, that we are Jed to inquire whether there are not 
now such agents in operation, and upon such materials, that 
the valleys shall be literally exalted, and the mountains be 
made low, and waters spring up in the deserts. 

The Cascades, so called to distinguish them from the Falls, 
do not differ very materially from them, except in the wild, 
romantic scenery around. There is no perpendicular fall, 
but the water concentrates, from its wide spread form, to a 
very narrow compass, and then rushes with great impetuosity 
down an almost perpendicular precipice twenty or thirty feet, 
and continues in a foaming and whirling descent most of the 
way five miles farther, where it meets the tide waters from 
the Pacific ocean. Above the falls, in the river, there are 
many islands, none of which are very large —some are only 
volcanic rocks. About the Cascades, and many miles below, 
it is very mountainous, especially on the south side. Their 
voleanic peaks are as diversified in their shapes as they are 
numerous, being conical, denticulated, and needle-pointed, 
rising from one to fifteen hundred feet. While imagination 
generally overdraws her pictures, there will be no danger 
here, even if she should exert all her powers. 

My Indians ran the canoe over this rapid. I was much con- 
cerned for their safety ; but they chose to doit. Two years 
before this time, the men of the Hudson Bay Company cor- 
delled several bateaux down this rapid — part of the men going 
in the boats, and part on the shore cordelling. The rope of 
one broke, and the bateau, in spite of the efforts of the men 


The cause lies concealed, but the fact is plain.|} 





ia it, was burried out into the surging and whirling waves 
among the rocks — capsized, and all were lost. 

I walked about four miles, until I had passed all the rapids 
jof any special danger. Toward the lower part of Brant 
island I re-embarked, and we proceeded a few miles farther 
and encamped below Pillar rock, over against an extraordi- 
nary cascade of water which descends the mountains from 
the south. Pillar rock is of basaltic formation, situated on 
the north side of the river, a few rods from the shore, on a 
narrow strip of rich bottom-land, wholly isolated, rising five 
{hundred feet, on the river side perpendicular, and on the 
|others nearly so. Upon all, except the river side, there are 
some very narrow offsets upon which grow some cedars, and 
also a very few upon the highest point. The base in com- 
i serieon with the height is very small, giving the whole the 
appearance of an enormous pillar. This is one of the aston- 
‘ishing wonders of volcanic operations. 

| The cascade upon the south side of the river is a pleasing 





| wonder. According to the best estimation I could make, its 
whole descent is not less than a thousand feet. There are 
several narrow offsets, from most of which the water descends 
jin a white, foaming sheet, at an angle of sixty or eighty de- 
| grees, presenting the appearance of a white stripe laid upon 
the side of the mountains. In two parts of the descent there 
are perpendicular falls ; the last and lowest is probably not 
less than two hundred feet, and before the stream reaches 
the bottom, it is so dissipated into spray by the accelerating 
power of the attraction of gravitation, that it disappears, until 
jagain collected at the foot of the mountain, and wind its way 
a short distance into the Columbia. 

At two, in the afternoon of the 16th, arrived at Fort Van- 
couver, and never did I fee] more joyful to set my feet on 
;Shore, where I expected to find a hospitable people and the 
comforts of life. 








A GUATEMALAN BRIDGE. 
WE now came to where the stream, which we had thus far 
followed, poured its copious tribute into the river Polochic. 
In passing this river, we went over a bridge so novel and 
|primitive in its construction, that it was decidedly the great- 
jest curiosity I had yet seen. It was composed of the pen- 
jdant branches of a tree, which, like those of the banyan tree 
‘in the East Indies, grow downwards till they reach the ground, 
jand, taking root, grow up again. Of these branches, which, 
|properly speaking, are only strong flexible fibres, called in 
| America, dejucos, a great number had been woven together, 
so as to form a cable of considerable strength and durability. 
This was stretched across the river, and formed the floor of 
the bridge ; while on either side of it, and about three feet 
higher, two parallel cables of smaller size, about the same 
distance apart, formed the banister or railing. The space 
between the upper cables and the main one was defended by 
a net work of bejucos of a smaller size. Some idea of this 
jinvention may be formed by comparing it to a long narrow 
jbook, half open. In passing it we seemed to be playing the 
| part of rope-dancers: only that, instead of a balance-pole, we 
had the side cables to aid us in keeping an equilibrium. We 
passed one at a time; and at every step we took, the bridge 
|trembled from one end to the other. — Montgomery's Journey 
\to Guatemala. 








TALLEYRAND’S CUNNING. 

A tapy, who professed to be charmed with Talleyrand’s 
wit, begged of him to write his name in her Album. His 
gallantry could not refuse, and he began to write a verse. 
‘« Arretez, Monseigneur!”’ exclaimed the lady, “ it may be 
very well for inferior persons to write verses, but the name 
jof Talleyrand aloue is enough to appear in my book. It is 
|\fame.” He fixed his keen eyes on the supplicating fair one, 
and wrote his name, but at the very top of the page. The 
anecdote spread, and all Paris laughed at the happy evasion 
of perhaps seeing his name in a few days signed to a bill of 
10,000 francs. 


LIBRARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tue number of volumes composing the libraries of the 
principal public literary and scientific institutions in Massa- 
chusetts is as follows : — Harvard University, including the 
students’ libraries, say 50,000 vols. ; Williams College, in- 
cluding the students’ libraries, 13,000 vols. ; at the institu- 
tion at Andover, say 20,000 vols.; American Antiquarian 
Society, at Worcester, say 12,000 vols. —it has also Tracts, 
15,000, bound in 1,035 vols. — and of Newspapers, 1,251 vols. 
. 

Keer your mouth shut and your ears open. 
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* For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. III, 


Sicence and solitude compose the lot of woman. Debarred 
the liberty of man; her life is enjoyed in seclusion from the 
great world. Does she possess sterling power to benefit 
society, it is most effectually exercised for good at home ; it 
may not be employed in public, for her native delicacy would 
vanish in the hardening glare of men. What sight is more 
obnoxious to pure taste and natural feeling, than your Ama- 
zon, with her domestic sympathiessand delicate sensitiveness 
cast away, fighting in the ungloved ranks of public life! 
The appropriate sphere of woman is her household. There 
she may rule—a queen, dispensing happiness, —the very 
central light of enjoyment, attracting to herself, or keeping 
in harmonious course, orbs, “centric or eccentric,”’ that other- 
wise would rush off into the cold gnd dark regions of an un- 
sympathizing, selfish world. How sad is the history of most 
females who have tasted the poisoning cup of fame, or have 
deived in the walks of public strife ! 

Constituted as woman is by nature, and situated by the 
rules of society, she should be the gentle angel of goodness 
to smooth the sick pillow, and by training others, be herself 
the human source of public virtue. In affairs of the heart, 
she must be the sought, though 

** Concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.”’ 
Such are the terms of her existence ; they are “so nominated 
in the bond.” Possess she fiery feelings—sparks of affec- 


tion, caught from the altar of heaven, yet must she wait the| 
tardy movement of her soul’s other half, though in the agony 
The passions, thus bound, sometimes} 
riot like confined fires, and when they burst their barriers of} 
feminine delicacy and virtue, rush with a sweeping dash and| 


of “ hope deferred.” 


impetuous overflow, too often involving in destruction the! 
fair being, once gentle as a dove. 


* Let those to whom such fate is given, 

Mourn not a life of woe ; 

Say, can a wandering light from heaven, 
E’er sparkle long below ? 

Earth would be all too bright, too blest 
For such pure ties of love ; 

Let kindred spirits hope no rest, 
Save in a world above.” 


But, self-restraint and self-control are the sanatory means ; 
they are the true sources of virtue, under heaven. 


||that the needle and card were combined and hung on a com- 





| 


The 


the conservatives of her virtae by putting hae. in situations 

for which nature has manifestly unfitted her. Corrupt not 

her gentle spirit. J. L. -8. 
Washington College. 





THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 

A sétextiric friend has taken some trouble to enable him 
to furnish the subjoined article. It is well to renew occa- 
sionally in our minds such important facts. There is many 
a skillful mariner whose only safety depends on a correct 
traverse of the compass, that would find himself at a loss to 
answer the following question : 

Who invented the mariner’s compass ? 

This is a question not often put, but less frequently an- 
swered. 

A shepherd of Italy by the name of Magnes was the first 
to discover the properties of the loadstone, a mineral which 
gives polarity to iron—from the circamstance of his walk- 
ing over a quarry, and particles of the stone adhering to the 
iron nails in his sandals. 

In the year 1324, John de Gioja, a handi-craftsman of 
Naples, first discovered that a piece of iron rubbed with the 
loadstone, and then suspended on its centre of gravity, had 
the property of pointing to the north star, and he was the first 
to apply needles on centres for the purposes of navigation. 

John tried his needles at different places in Italy, and 
moored a vessel in the Mediterranean to ascertain whether 
this magnetic power was the same on the water as upon the 
land. The name of magnet was given to the loadstone, and 
to the needle. 

The division of the “ shipman’s card” was first made into four 
quarters, then into 16 and 32 points, and ultimately into 360. 

This graduation was progressive, and marked out upon a 
moveable disk. It was not tillthe middle of the last century 


$$ 
—————— 


mon centre. 
In the time of Columbus, nearly two hundred years after 


the discovery of the magnetic needle by John de Gioja, the 
card was placed under the needle. 
It is worthy of remark that this highly useful instrament, 


discovered, not invented through any scientific or theoretical| 
deductions, should still continue to puzzle and baffle the phi- 


losépher in his attempt to discover the cause of its variation 


in the different parts of the Earth. 
To the Italians we are indebted for the compass and early 


greater the passion, the more seducing the temptation to un- ijenterprise in navigation, and to a Philadelphian for the dis- 
wise if not sinful excess, the more must be the resistance ;) 


and it is only out of such deep-stirring storms, that humanity) 
can come, purified and trained for a consistently virtuous —! 


fur a higher existence. 


** So Providence is served : 
The forked weapon of the skies can send 
IMumination into deep, dark holds 
Which the mild sunbeam hath not power to pierce.” 


Man — engenders he a passion — is it not judicious — is it 
disappointed of its hope? he may conquer it, by opposing 
other passions — may forget it in the clashing of business. 


But woman —you know her story ; is not her lot, then, si-| 


lence and solitude? Silence! is it not when the dearest feel- 
ings are unspoken? Solitude! is it not the painful loneliness 
of unsympathized feeling? Is it not the damming up the 


covery of the quadrant by Godfrey. 





RUSSIAN MANNERS, 179 YEARS AGO. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century a French 


traveller in Russia wrote that “most men treat their wives 








as a necessary evil, regarding them with a proud and stern 


eye and even beating them often.” Doctor Colling, Physician) 


to the Czar in 1670, as an evidence of the progress of civili- 
zation in Russia, says, that the custom of tying up wives by 
the hair of the head, and flogging them, begins to be left off; 
accounting for it, however, by the prudence of parents, who 
make a stipulative provision in the marriage contract, that 
their daughters were not to be whipped, struck, kicked, etc. 


But even in this improved state of society, one man “ put! 





ders ; never suffer a razor to touch your face ; 





















VARIETIES, 





A Common Mistaxe.— The credulity of women, on the 
subject of being loved, is very great; they often mistake a 
common liking for a particular regard, and, on this founda- 
tion, build up castles in the air, and fill them with all the 
treasures of their bright hopes and confiding love; and, 
when some startling fact destroys the vision, they feel as if 
the whole creation were a blank to them, and they were the 
most injured of women. Jt is safer to be very skeptical on 
the subject of being loved ; but, if you do make the mistake, 
take all the blame to yourself, and saye your dignity by 
secrecy, if you cannot keep your heart from loving. 

Tue way To win A Simpte Woman’s Heart. — Let your 
hair hang in superfluous ringlets over your neck and shoul- 
squeeze your- 
self into a cogt of mulberry cloth ; put on a vest striped with 
green, yellow and red; pants checked with blue crimson, and 
purple; shove your feet into a pair of boots with the heels 
at least three inches high; dangle a little black cane tipped 
with brass; a huge brass ring upon your little finger; and 
you will be the lion of the day, and win the heart of any 
simple flirt you meet with. 

We find the following intelligence in regard to the fate of 
the Chesapeake, in a recent London paper. To what base 
uses may we come! 

Tue American Fricate Cuesareake. — The ultimate fate 
of the above-named vessel, which under the command of 
Commodore Lawrence, who fell in the heat of the action, 
after a severe conflict of some time. and struck her colors to 
the gallant crew of his Brittanic Majesty’s frigate Shannon, 
commanded by Capt. Brooke, may not probably be generally 
known. The Chesapeake, which once floated disdainfully 
upon the waters of the Atlantic, is not completely “shivered” 
as to her “timbers,” which latter, together with other por- 
tions of her, have been employed in the construction of a 
corn mill at the village of Wicklam, near Portsmouth. The 
wood is in good condition, and promises to continue so for 
some time to come. Many strangers visit Wicklam-mill to 
gratify their curiosity. 

TunNeL In France.— A design is contemplated in France 
to construct a tunnel under the bed of the river Charente, 
below Rochefort, on the great road which communicates be- 
tween the south and west of France. There are great, if 
not insuperable obstacles, to the construction of a bridge 
across the river. The length of the proposed tunnel, from 
bank to bank, is about 820 feet; the depth below the right 
bank, 66 feet, and below the left bank, 49 feet. The stratum 
through which it is to pass is highly favorable, being a cal- 
careous rock. The city of Rochefort has offered 250,000 
francs towards the undertaking — and the government has 
ordered a new survey. Little doubt exists that the work 
will be undertaken by the government. 

FasuionaBLe Epucation.— The following extract from 
Bulwer’s “Godolphin,” is rather sour, and very pointed. He 
is not far from the truth, however, if we except the vinegar 
of the last sentence :— 


upon his wife a shirt dipped in ardent spirits, and burned her, 
to death,” and was not punished, there being, according to|| ‘‘ While young ladies are so sedulously taught all the ac- 


the doctor, “no punishment in Russia for killing a wife or||complishments that a husband disregards, they are never 
aslave.” When no provision was made in the marriage||'aught the great one he would prize. They are taught to be 
contract, he says, they were accustomed to discipline their}, exhibitors —he wants a companion. He wants neither a 
wives very severely. At the marriage the bridegroom had)! singing animal, nor a drawing animal, nor a dancing ani- 
a whip in one boot and a jewel in the other, and the poor he wants a talking animal. But to talk they are 
girl was obliged to try her fortune by choosing. “If she all they know of is slander, and that “ comes 
happens upon a jewel,” says another traveller, “she is lucky ;|| by nature.’ 


but if on the whip, she gets it. The bridegroom rarely saw 
his companion’s face till after the marriage, when, it is said,|| TH® Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer says 


if she be ugly, she pays for it soundly, may be the first| that a new edition, in three splendid royal octavos, of Na- 
time he sees her. Ugliness being punished with the whip; j poleon’s effusions, at St. Helena, now first collected into 
the women painted to great excess ; and a traveller in 1636||0ne body, is about to appear. Each chapter of the work 
saw the grand duchess and her ladies on horse-back, astride,|| Will be enriched by a fac simile of the manuscript, bearing 


more victories with a tear than man with the harsh-throated||‘ most wickedly painted.’ The day after a lady had been to}| the corrections made by his own hand. 
cannon, wolld then be obliged to fight her way, sword in hand,|/an entertainment, the hostess was accustomed to ask how 
like one of us. Heaven avert theday! Man is now rescued/||she got home ; and the polite answer was, ‘ Your ladyship’s 
from barbarism of heart, by his mother, and his humanity is||hospitality made me so tipsy, that I don’t know how I 
preserved by companionship with her sex. Let none, then,|/got home.’ And for the climax of their barbarity —it can 
Strive to destroy the order of society, the dictates of nature,|'scarcely be believed, but it is recorded as a fact —the women 
by displacing woman, and by thrusting her from the charmed|/did not begin to wear stays till the beginning of the present 
circle of all that renders life valuable. Let none break downjicentury!” — Mr. Stephens’ “ Incidents of Travel.” 


effusion of urging passion ? 

Such is woman’s lot. Yet is it not right — is it not proper 
that woman should be the retiring —the sought? If to mas- 
culine minds, she seems to ex, 2rience some privations, they 
are but the price which she pays for great and peculiar privi- 
leges. She is free from the roughening toil —is sheltered 
from the rending storm by man’s powerful arm, and he is 
proud of the duty, from a chivalric consciousness of her tea- 
derness. Were she thrown into the ranks of the world, mid 
the business and fight of life, her gentleness would vanish — 
so her acute delicacy. Where then would be the prized habi- 
tation of the virtues —the tender plant which man delights 
to cherish? The holy habitation would be desecrated ; the 
plant, instead of flourishing around the male trunk, would 
grovel on the earth, despoiled of its beauty. She, whonow wins/! 








mal : 
never taught: 





A Frencu paper says that a cave has just been discovered 
at Lamette, St. Karay, in the Loire Interieure, containing a 
large quantity of human remains. By the side of each skel- 
eton were earthen vases, filled with nuts and acorns, in per- 
fect preservation. This Celtic tomb is supposed to be at 
least 2000 years old. 
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5 Original, 





I. 
Tats world is but a scene of light and shade ; 
New joys we gather but as others fade. 
A life unknown to pain is vainly sought, 
Afflictions come to vex each worldly lot. 
The visions cherished by the youthful heart, 
Like morning’s fairy frost-work soon depart ; 
They’re blest alone, who can escape regret 
For pleasures past, and present woes forget ; 
Who taste and feel the worth of simple joy, 
And can in virtuous deeds their minds employ ; 
Whose peace within, a fount of bliss they find — 
The tranquil blessing of a cheerful mind. 
In humble duties they can banish pain, 
And learn by hope their troubles to sustain. 
Tho’ great the joys of which we’re now bereft, 
Some pleasing recompense is always left ; 
Thus when the sun no longer lights our way, 
The queen of night reveals her milder ray. 


Il. 
Are ye the slaves of unrelenting want, 
And do your hearts with heavy burdens pant ; 
And can you just enough by toil acquire, 
To fill your board and trim your evening fire ; 
And does the barren remnant of your soil 
Yield but a scanty harvest for your toil ; 
And all your daily labors, meanly paid, 
But scarce afford a shelter or a shade ; 
Scarce yield enough your evening hours to bless, 
Or bring a solace for your weariness ? 
If inward peace your lonely heart sustains, 
Still may new sunshine gladden all your plains; 
With every morn may fairer flowers arise, 
And brighter rainbows greet you from the skies, 
In your afflicted mind while virtue dwells, 
Your woes will vanish with her soothing spels ; 
Content will bless what present fortune brings, 
And hope will cheer with dreams of better things. 


Ill. 
Or have you spent your joyous early days 
In fruitless toil to win a crown of bays? 
Let the fair spring-time of your life pass by ? 
For fame’s bright garlands only learned to sigh? 
Thus wasted half your life in fruitiess chase 
Of phantoms, till you’ve nearly ran your race ? 
And when you take a sober retrospect 
Of days gone by, can you no joys detect 
Your mind has tasted, and no duties done ; 
All sacrificed to glory — not yet won? 
O turn ye quickly from your wayward course ;— 
The paths of glory lead not to the source 
Of worldly bliss ; direct your thoughts within, 
And chase away your heart’s besetting sin ; 
Ambition quell, your chief seductive vice, 
And seek a pearl from heaven, of better price ; 
Let humble pleasures enter at your door, 
And discontent will fill your heart no more. 


Iv. 
Or has your spirit been oppressed with grief, 
Aud have you lost of all your joys the chief? 
Wounded in your affections, do you mourn 
Some kinsman from your sight for ever borne ? 
Dp you behold a parent’s reverend tomb, 
Or mourn a sister’s early mortal doom ; 
A brother’s last farewell; or has grim death 
Deprived you of your bosom’s fairest wreath ; 
And borneé’to rest, beneath the churchyard bowers, 
The loved companion of your dearest hours ?— 
O let oblivion seize the gloomy past, 
And memory’s sad regrets no longer last! 
Weep not for friends whom fate cannot restore, 
But all your living friendships prize the more ! 
With your fresh tears all bitter pangs inter, 
And faith and hope new solace will confer ; 
Let sorrow weep, for tears will soothe awhile ;— 
Then flee beneath mild resignation’s smile. 


v. 
Are you fatigued with weariness of life, 
With tiresome leisure, dreaded more than strife ; 
Wishing that even affliction’s self might come, 
To wake the torpor of your weary home ? 
Blind to all objects that your comrades seek, 
Too dull for pleasure, and for toil too weak ; 
In all enjoyment having lost delight, 
And loathing all that once allured your sight ? 
Self-love dries up the fountains of your heart, 
And better love alone will former joys impart. 
Go visit oft the dwellings of the poor, 
And carry blessings to their humble door ; 
Attune your heart to mild benevolence, 
And smiles and aid to grief and want dispense ; 
Impress your weary mind with others’ care, 
Join in their troubles, of their labors share ; 
And while you toil their sufferings to relieve, 
Your soul their new-born blisses will receive. 


et 


vi. 

Does melancholy, with her gloomy train, 
Dwell in your sou), and all your joys restrain ; 
Make every scene with murky shadows drear, 

/ Or stifle hopes that come your mind to cheer ; 

O’er all your path her fearful horrors fling, 
Atid cast ber shadows o’er your youthful spring ; 
And while unnumbered blessings round you flow, 
Rear in your heart a dwelling place of woe? 
*Tis indolence that spoils your present bliss, 
And virtuous toi] will all your woes dismiss. 
Join with the busy —toil the livelong day, 
By cheerful action drive your cares away ; 
Toil till the crimson evening streaks the west, 
Nor quit your labors till you sigh for rest, 
Then dull depression soon will yield her power, 
And joy will blossom like a new-born flower ; 
Hope, like the sun, above the clouds, appear, 
And charm your life through many a coming year! 
VII. 
And hence, whatever ills your life assail, 
You may by wisdom o’er your fate prevail ; 
From half your woes obtain a sweet release, 
And walk for ever in the paths of peace. 
Such is your Jot, if virtue be your friend ; 
No better gifts can fame or riches lend. 
Gay fortune’s favors are an idle show ; 
True pleasures never from her temple flow ; 
Nor wealth nor fame those blessings can afford, 
That virtue spreads upon the poor man’s board. 
”Tis conscience that alone hath secret power 
To calm the bosom in its tortured hour, 
To blunt the thorn that in your pathway grows, 
And chase the cares that trouble your repose. 
And would you seize the heavenly recompense 
Bestowed on man, for anchor and defence ; — 
Let vice no longer with your soul remain ; 
And joy shall crown your life, and heaven your hopes maintain. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


PERSIAN ROSARY, 


Tuis is a beautiful compendium of oriental ethics, written 
by Persian poet, whose name was Eddin Sadi; who, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Turks invaded 
Persia, withdrew from his own country and settled at Bag- 
dad for the purpose of prosecuting his studies. After expe- 
riencing much vicissitude of fortune, he returned home, and 
compiled the book just mentioned, which he completed in 
the year 1257. This book, we are informed, has been uni- 
versally read in the East; and has been translated into 
Latin, and into several modern languages. As our readers 
in general may not have access to the original work, which} 
is divided into eight chapters, nor to extracts from it, we 
shall here subjoin, both for their information and amusement, 
the following citations. 

1. Paradise will be the reward of those rulers who restrain 
their resentment, and know how to forgive. A ruler, who 
institutes unjust laws, undermines the foundation of his gov- 
ernment. Let him who neglects to raise the fallen, fear, 
lest when he himself falls, no one will stretch out his hand 
tohelp him up. Administer justice to your people, for a day 
of judgment is at hand. The dishonest steward’s hand will 
shake when he comes to render an account of his trust. Be 
just, and fear not. Oppress not thy subjects, lest the sighing 
of the oppressed should ascend into heaven. If you wish to 
be great, be liberal ; for, unless you sow the seed, there can 
be no increase. Assist and relieve the wretched, for misfor- 
jtunes may happen to yourself. Wound no man unneces- 
|| sarily ; there are thorns enough in the path of human life. 
If a king take an apple from the garden of a subject, his ser- 
vants will soon cut down the tree. The flock is not made 
| for the shepherd, but the shepherd for the flock. 

2. Excel in good works, and wear what you please; inno- 
cence and piety do not consist in wearing an old or a coarse 

peanareny Learn virtue from the vicious ; and what offends 

you in their conduct, avoid in your own. If you have received 
an injury, bear it patiently: by pardoning the offences of 
others, you will wash away your own. Him who has been 
every day conferring upon you new favors, pardon, if, in 
the space of a long life, he should have once done you an 
injury. Respect the memory of the good, that your good 
name may live for ever. 

3. In your adversity, do not visit your friend with a sad 
countenance; for you will embitter his cup: relaté even 
your misfortunes with a smile ; for wretchedness will never 
reach the heart of a cheerful man. He who lives upon the 
fruits of his own labor, escapes the contempt of haughty 
benefactors. Always encounter petulance with gentleness, 

and perverseness with kindness : a gentle hand will lead the 
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elephant itself by a hair. 


man, do not presume that a hundred benefits will secure you 
from revenge: an arrow may be drawn out of a wound, but 
an injory is never forgotten. Worse than the venom of a 
serpent is the tongue of an enemy, who pretends to be your 
friend. 

4. It is better to be silent upon points we understand, than 
to be put to shame by being questioned upon things of which 
we are ignorant. A wise man will not contend with a fool. 
It is @ certain mark of folly, as well as rudeness, to speak 
while another is speaking. If you are wise, you will speak 
less than you know. 

5. Although you can repeat every word of the Koran, if 
you suffer yourself to be enslaved by love, you have not yet 
learned your alphabet. The immature grape is sour; wait 
a few days and it will become sweet. If you resist tempta- 
tion, do not assure yourself that you shall escape slander. 
The reputation which has been fifty years in building, may 
be thrown down by one blast ef calamny. Listen not to the 
tale of friendship, from the man who has been capable of 
forgetting his friend in adversity, 

6. Perseverance accomplishes more than precipitation ; the 
patient male, which travels slowly night and day, will in the 
end go further than an Arabian courser.. If you are old, 
leave sports and jests to the young: the stream, which has 
passed away, will not return into its channel. 

7. Instruction is only profitable to those who are capable 
of receiving it: bring an ass to Mecca, and it. will still re- 
turn an ass. If you would be your father’s heir, learn his 
wisdom ; his wealth, you may expend in ten days. He who 
is tinctured with good principles while he is young, when he 
is grown old will not be destitute of virtue. If a man be 
destitute of knowledge, prudence, and virtue, his doorkeeper 
may say, nobody isat home. Give advice where you ought ; 
if it be not regarded, the fault is not yours. - 

8. Two kinds of men labor in vain ; they who get riches, 
and do not enjoy them; and they who get wisdom and do 
not apply it to the conduct of life. A wise man who is not 
at the same time virtuous, is a blind man carrying a lamp; 
he gives light to others, while he himself remains in dark- 
ness. If you wish to sleep soundly, provide for to-morrow. 
Trust no man, even your best friend, with a secret ; you will 
never find a more faithful guardian of the trust than your- 
self. Let your misfortunes teach you compassion ; he knows 
the condition of the wretched, who has himself been wretched. 
Excessive vehemence creates enmity ; exeessive gentleness 
contempt; be neither so severe as to be hated ; nor so mild 
as to be insulted. He who throws away advice upon a con- 
ceited man, himself wants an adviser. Inasingle hour you 
may discover, whether a man has good sense; but it will 
require many years to discover whether he has good temper. 
Three things are unattainable ; riches without trouble, sci- 
ence without controversy, and government without punish- 
ment. Clemency to the wicked is an injury to the good. If 
learning were banished from the earth, there would, notwith- 
standing, be no one who would think himself ignorant. 


THE RUINS ON POMPEII. 

Axsove thirty streets of Pompeii are now restored to light ; 
itis a third part of the town. The walls which formed its 
ancient enclosure have been recognized ; a magnificent am- 
phitheatre, a theatre, a forum, the temple of Isis, that of 
Venus, and a number of other buildings, have been cleared. 
The secret stairs by which the priests of those times slily 
crept to prompt the oracles, have been detected. On behold- 
ing so many monuments which display in so lively a man- 
ner the importance of public and the independence of pri- 
vate life among the Romans, it is impossible to resist a feel- 
ing of sadness and melancholy. Behold, along that fall of 
earth, the vestige of the breast of a woman who was buried 
alive, and stiffened by death — behold the stones of that well, 
worn by the rubbing of ropes—examine that guardhouse, 
covered with caricatures of soldiers—one might suppose 
that the Roman people still existed, and that we were but 
strangers in one of their towns. Who knows what future 
discoveries may be made in those august ruins! Murat 
employed upon them 2000 men every year. Only sixty men 
and 1000/. are now employed upon them, The excavations 
proceed, in consequence, with dismal slowness, however 
great the interest his Sicilian Majesty takes in their success. 





Many villanies have been omitted from a laudable mo- 
tive —a fear of shame; and many virtues have “been omit- 
ted from an ignoble motive —a dread of singularity. 





— 


_ bore an unearthly sweetness, that was, to him, too truly a 


‘recess, that opened to the east; ‘near it his couch was placed ; 


- Take these notes, the last that I shall ever pen, and sit down) 






ZART’S REQUIEM, 

{ The last labor of Mozart was a Requiem, one of the most celebrated o 
his compositions. Many fanciful tales have been written by the im- 
aginative Germans, founded on this circumstance. The following 
sketch is from the last number of the Musical Magazine.) 

; MOZART’S LAST MOMENTS. 

Tue composer threw himself back on his couch, faint and 
exhausted. His countenance was pale and emaciated, yet 
there was a strange fire in his eye, and the light of joy on 
his brow, that told of-success. His task was finished, and 
the melody, even to his exquisite sensibility, was perfect. 
It had occupied him for weeks ; and, though Iris form was 
wasting by disease, yet the spirit seemed to acquire more 
vigor, and already claim kindred with immortality ; for oft, 
as the sound of his own composition stole on his own ear, it 


warning of his future and fast coming doom. Now it was 
finished, and, for the first time, for many weeks, he sank 
into a qniet and refreshing slumber. The apartment in 
which helay was large, and lighted by a window, in a small 


a table, for writing, stood at-his’ feet ; and just before him, 
his favorite, inseparable piano. The window was shaded| 
by a curtain of crimson damask, aud, as the sun (which had 
scarcely attained its meridian) stole through it, there was a 
rich glow cast upon every object. One beam fell upon the 
head of the composer, and then passed, appearing to say, 
“Like this shall your day of life be; bright and glorious ;} 
but even so shall it vanish and pass away, though shining 
in noontide splendor.” A slight noise in the apartment) 
awoke him, when, turning towards a fair young girl who 
entered, “Emilie, my daughter,” said he, ‘come near me — 
my task is over —the requiem is finished. My requiem,” — 
he added, and a sigh escaped him, as present fame and fu- 
ture glory passed in vivid succession through his mind, and| 
the idez, how soon he must leave it all, seemed, for a mo- 
ment, too hard to endure. “Oh! say not so, my father,” 
said the girl, interrapting him, as tears rushed into her eyes ;| 
“You must be better, you look better, for, even now, your! 
cheek has a glow upon it; do let me bring you something 









refreshing, for you have had nothing this morning, and I am 
sure we will nurse you well again.” “Do not deceive your- 
self, my love,” said he; ‘this wasted form can never be re- 
stored by human aid. From heaven’s mercy, alone, can I) 
hope for succor; and it will be granted, my Emilie, in the! 
time of my utmost need; yes, in the heur of death will I) 
claim His help, who is always ready to aid those who trust! 
in Him; and soon, very soon, must this mortal frame be! 
laid in its quiet sleeping place, and this restless soul return’ 
to Him who gave it.” The tender girl stood in pallid, though | 
mute distress; not a sigh, not a tear escaped her. The idea, 
ef death broke so suddenly on her mind, that it checked 
every mode of utterance, and she gazed upon his counte- 
nance as if in a dream. 

Death, at any period of life, wears an awful aspect, but 
never more so than to the youthful heart, whose every step| 
has been that of health and joy, and whose bounding pulse, | 
yet swayed by hope, has never been chilled by the sorrows, | 
or distracted by the doubts and fears, that hang over our 
earthly existence, Thus it was with Emilie; united by the 
tenderest sympathy to her father, and living, as it were, in a 
world of music, no wonder that she beheld death with terror, 
as the destroyer of her all—of happiness. The dying father 
raised himself on his couch —“ You spoke of refreshment, 
my daughter ; it can still be afforded to my fainting soul. 


to the instrument. Sing with them the hymn so beloved by! 
your mother, and let me once more hear those tones which! 
have been my delight, my passion, since my earliest remem- 
brance.” Emilie did as she was desired, and it seemed as 
if she sought a relief from her own thoughts ; for after run- 
ning over a few chords of the piano, she commenced, in the 
sweetest voice, the following lines: 





“* Spirit! thy labor is o’er, | 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


‘< Spirit! look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret, — 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 

To mourn for the day that is set. 


Spirit £ no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest ; 

There the weary, like thee, — the wretched, shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 
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** Spirit! how bright is the road 
_For which thou art now on the wing! 
Thy home it will be, with thy Saviourand God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing,” 
As she concluded the last stanzas, she dwelt, for a few mo- 
ments, on the low, melancholy notes of the piece, and then 
waited in silence for the mild voice of her father’s praises. 
He spoke not — and, with something like surprise, she turned 
towards him. He was laid back upon the sofa, his face, 
shaded in part with his hand, and his form reposed, as if 
in slumber. Starting with fear, Emilie sprang towards him, 
and ‘seized his hand; but the touch paralyzed her, for she 
sunk senseless by his side. He was gone! With the sounds 
of the sweetest melody ever composed by human thought, 
his soul had winged its flight to regions of eternal bliss. 


AN IRISH TALE. 
THE UNLUCKY GIFT. 


political reason or another, emigrated from the County Tip-| 
perary in the days of his youth, and in the evening of his 
age was to be found working as a hedger in the neighbor- 
hood of Leixlip. Patrick was a very clever hand at a:story, 
and whenever a wake was going on he was not only sure of 
being invited, but also certain of getting the hottest, and 
the strongest glass of punch that was handed round to the 
mourners. It was at the early hour of two in the morning, 
upon one of these melancholy and merry occasions, when 
the girls were tired of forfeits, and the boys of redeeming 
them with kisses, that ould Pat was called upon for a story, 
and a noggin of whiskey made into the sweetest of punch, 
was promised him, if he would tell the company. something 
which not one amongst them had ever heard before. . 

This was a request which puzzled Paddy for some time ; 
but after taking off his old flax wig, rubbing his polished 
pate two or three times with a blazing scarlet pocket hand- 
kerchief, he called for a sup by way of earnest, and then 
commenced his story in the following manner : — 

“Boys and girls, | wish your very good healths, entirely, 
entirely, —I wish you good health all round, from wall to 
wall, and an inch in the wall besides, for fear I'd leave any 
of you out. I will now tell you a story which I never told 
you before, and the reason I did not mention it to you is, 
that it never occurred to myself, and I therefore could not 
answer for the truth of it; but it happened to an old grand- 
uncle of mine, one Dennis Mullaly, who I heard tell it at a 
bonfire, in Thurles, that we had one night by reason of some 
decent body being married, a person put out of the way, a 
magistrate hanged, a proctor shot, or some other reasonable 
cause of rejoicing. My grand uncle was a little paralytic 
in the right hand you see, and he was not what you would 
call right in his head ; but for all that he’d know a bad shil- 
ling from a silver tester, as well as the best of us. Some- 
body or another at the bonfire asked the old man how he 






























































lost the use of his right, and this is what he told us. 

‘““T was, say he, as foolish in my day as the best of you, 
and amongst my fooleries I fell in love with one Judy 
M’Dermott, who lived within four fields of my cabin. Judy 
was a decent, comely, handsome, mighty well-looking girl, 
but as poor as a church-mouse; and to make the matter 
worse, I was a great deal poorer. I was up to my head and 
ears in love with her, and I’d have given all the world to be 
able to marry her. 

“ At that present time, when I was in love, I was sitting 
one day on the fairy-moat outside of the town, and thinking 
to myself, Oh! then, if one of the good people who goes hop- 
ping about this moat, when the moon shines, were to see 
my dissolute condition, and one animal amongst them has in 
their bits of bodies a heart as big as a blackberry, I think he 
would be after lending me his purse that’s as full of yellow 
gold as a beehive is of sweet honey. I thought this, and the 
not a word in the world had'I said when I heard a hammer 


'|fapping at the sole of my shoe, as loud and as big as Lady 


Caher’s coachman raps at the doctor’s door. 

“ What in the world is this,” says I, “that it would be 
troubling my foot?” 

“T's 1,” says a voice as large as a giant’s, coming from 
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your finger into, but a litle weeny deeny, dawny bit of a 


jjcreature of an atomy of an idea of a small taste of a gentle- 





man, about the thickness and length of a middling-sized rad- 
ish, and having a red-three-cocked hat, a red cvat, and gold 
epaulets on him like an officer, red breeches, and a pair of 
red boots like a jack-daw. I had my spade sticking post ap- 
right in the ground before me, and the moment the little 
chap got out of the hole, he climbed up the spade as nimble 
as any sailor, and when he got to the handle he sat down 
straddle-legs on it as if it were a horse, and taking a little 
pipe out of his little pocket, he put it to his button-hole of a 
mouth, and begun smoking away, and you would think that 
every blast that came from him was a big hay-rick on fire. 
Afier taking two or three whiffs, and nearly blinding me 
with the smoke, he said, as he laid his fiery little eyes on me, 
“‘ Good-morrow, and better luck to you, Dennis Mullaly.” 
“Good-morrow, and God save you kindly,” I answered. 
“Tf you be after saying such a word to me again,. you ill- 







Patrick Mutiaty was a fine old man, who had, for some ||looking thief,” he roared out, jumping up on the spade han- 


dle in a rage, “‘if you say that word again to me, I’}] knock 
you into nonsense, and split you up like shavings!” 

“Why, then, I won’t,” said I, “if it displeases your rever- 
ence.” 

“The creature of an atomy sat down again on the spade- 
handle, from which his taste of legs were hanging, like two 
little red threads, and after taking two or three whiffs more, 
he again fixed on me his two littleeyes which were sparkling 
like the shot of burning tobacco in his pipe. 

“You were wishing for something, Dennis,” said he. 

“It’s I that was, your reverence, and if it’s not displeasing 
to you, I was wishing for the loan of a fairy’s purse for a 
few bours,” I answered. 

‘‘ Bad luck to your impudence!” he replied. ‘ Will noth- 
ing less than a fairy’s purse answer such a spalpeen; and 
supposing now, Dennis, I was to lend it to you, what would 
you give me in return for it?” 

“ Then to tell your honor the truth,” I said, “I would give 
lyou my hand and word [ would return it to you.” 

‘“*T don’t care a thromwueen,”’ says he, “ for your dirty word ; 
but will you give me your hand?” 

“JT will sir,’ I exclaimed, “I will give you my hand that 
I'll return the purse to you.” 

* Why, then maybe,” said the cute little villain, “ you'd 
never be able to return it to me; but will you give me your 
hand on it.” 

“‘T never saw what the viper was driving at, and without 
at all thinking of what I was doing, I bawled out — “By this 
and by that, if you lend me the purse for three hours I do 
give you my hand.” 

“ The bit of a thief’s eye glistened and glimmered tike two 
stars in clear frosty night. He jumped up, put his pipe in his 
pocket, and clapped his hands to his ribs, which were no big- 
ger than the bones of a small gudgeon, gave a: “ho! ho! ho!” 
of a laugh so loud and so long that I thought he would split 
up like a dry straw that you touch with your nail. His 
laughing continued so long that he at last fell off the handle 
of the spade. I was sure his neck was cracked, and was 
going to pick up his trifle of a carcass, when I saw him float 
to the ground as soft, as easy, as quiet, and as gentie as a 
thistle-down which now soars, and then sinks to the earth 
with the seed it has to plant there. 

“You have given me your hand,” says he, ‘and here’s 
the purse for you; it’s little I think you'll have to brag about 
vee 

“ Where’s the purse sir?” said I. 

‘‘Here he answered, “here you omedaun, pull the red 
boot off thy right leg, that’s the purse for you.” 

“ By dad, your reverence,” said I, “{ often heard of 
making @ purse of a sow’s ear, but never before was I told 
of a purse manufactured out of a leprechaun’s leg.” 

‘‘ Nohe of your impudence, you born natural,” he cried 
out in a fury, “none of your impudence, but pull away at 
my leg, as if the dickens war standing in you.” 

“TI got one hold of the little chap’s leg, and maybe I did 
not make him screech murder. I pulled, and pulled, uatil I 
lifted him clean off the ground, and at last I raised him so 
bigh that I shook him out of his boot as clean as you wuald 





under my shoe, “and if you don’t be after taking your nasty ||shot out of a bottle. I looked to see if he was hurt, but the 
spowdogue of a foot off the ant-hole I am trying to get out of, |linstant the very end of his toe was out of his boot, you might 
may be it would be worse for you.”’ as well expect to see a grasshopper in snow as to see the 

“[ beg your honor’s pardon, answered I, removing my ||little gentleman in the field. There I had the purse, how- 
foot to another part of the field, and taking my hat off my |jever, and a mighty small one it was, so to see if there was 
head, at the same time. What do you think I should see|lany good in it, I put down my finger into it, and { found in 
coming out of a hole in the grass that you could hardly ran!’the bottom a small, beautiful, sparkling, glistening gold half- 
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guinea. I took that out, and put it into my waistcoat pocket. 
“That’s good,” says I to myself. I put down my finger 
again, and forked up another half-guinea, and put that also 
into my waistcoat. I put down my hand again, and there 
was a third; and I never stopped patting my hand into the 
purse, and taking out gold half-guineas, until my waistcoat 
pocket was as full of gold as a fresh female herring is full of 
pea. “Oh! Judy, Judy,” says I, “in three hours we'll be 
as rich as the archbishop of Cashel, and to be sure we won! 
have lashins and leavins at our wedding. I'll just go this 
minute into Tom Cassidy’s shop. Tom was behind the 
counter, and I ordered him to make me ten suits of clothes. 
and to send home to Judy’s the making of twenty cloaks, 
besides gowns, petticoats, stockings; and shoes galore. 





“ Ah, then, where is the money tocome from?” says Tom || 


who was a hard, dry, crooked-nosed old codger, that would 


skin a flint if it were possible. 
“Where!” said I, “sure here it is, and more when I 


want,” and upon that I pulled out a fist fall of half-guineas, 
and spread them out on the counter before him, thinking he 
would be wanting me to take all that was in his shop; bat 
instead of that he looked at the gold, and then asked me if ] 
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“Three and sixpenee per pound,” replied Mr. S——. DEATH NOT A PAINFUL PR 

“ Weigh me a dozen pounds,” says the countryman, at the|| Ir has been observed that many commit suicide from the 
same time stepping into the store with a large bag to put it in.!|notion that death from natural causes is attended with con- 

The cotton was weighed and put into the bag, and Mr.|/siderable agony. This is the generally received notion, but 
S——- stepped into the counting room to make a bill, leaving||is an erroneous one. Those who have often witnessed the 
his customer busily engaged in tying it up. act of dying, allow that it is not a painful process. In some 

Now it happened there was a small lot of good looking||delicate and irritable persons, a kind of struggle is indeed 
cheese near the spot, and the countryman, though right from |/sometimes excited when respiration becomes difficult; but 
the land of milk and honey, could not resist the propensity || more frequently the dying obviously suffer nothing, and ex. 
to crib one of them. He accordingly took one up, and after || press no uneasiness. Those who die of chronic diseases the 
‘looking about to see that none were observing him, slid it|| gradation is slow and distinct. Consumptive patients are 
into the bag, which he immediately tied up, and patiently || sometimes in a dying state for several days ; they appear at 
awaited the return of S——, who soon after came out and/jsuch times to suffer little, but to languish for complete disso- 
presented the bill, which the countryman paid. lution ; nay we have known them express great uneasiness 

Now Mr. S—— was one of the most polite men of the age,|| when they have been recalled from the commencement of 
and moreover his quick eye had detected the abduction of ajjinsensibility by the cries of their friends, or the efforis 
cheese. He was at no loss to account for its disappearance, ||of the attendant to alleviate pain. In observing persons 
and instantly prepared himself to act as circumstances might|/in this situation, we have always been impressed with an 
require. The countryman, after one or two unimportant)|idea, that the approach of natural death produces a sensa- 
observations, was preparing to depart. S——, who we be-/|tion similar to that of falling asleep. The disturbance of 
fure observed was excessively polite, would by no means||respiration is the only apparent source of uneasiness to the 
suffer him to carry his own bundle, but offered his services, | 
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was gone crazy? ‘Nota bit,” answered I, “nor conceited 


got that gold there is plenty more of it to be found.” 


“JT don’t doubt it,” he drawled out, and grinning from ear|/jn the weight of the cotton.” 


to ear like a monkey ; but mind me, Dennis Mullaly, you'll 
‘ get none of my goods for your money-” 


“Never mind,” said I, “if you don’t like to make/|it we must weigh it again.” 


your fortane, I can’t help you; but if you were very civil | 


now, and I did’nt expect to tell you the trath, I intended to|/ was preparing to untie it. Here was a dilemma. If the bag| 
give you twenty guineas to hurry with the clothes, for now|| be untied the theft would be discovered, and if weighed as it! 


that I am so rich I am a going to be married.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared out Tom, and I thought his voice || 
was the very echo of the little fellow that gave me his bvot 
for a purse. I hurried off to the next shop, and the man 
was going to kick me out when I showed him my golden 
half-guinea ; a third told me if [ ever went into his place to 
humbug him again, he would set his dogs after me; a fourth 
said I was mad; a fifth said I was a robber, watching to see 
what I could steal, and in short there was no one in the entire 
town who would have any dealings with me at all, at all. 
I lost, I’m sure, a good hour and a half trying to get the 
Thurles shop-keepers to traffic with me, but not one of them 
would have any thing to do with me. “ Troth,” thought I, |! 
‘if they won’t take my gold from me, I’m no richer than I 
was before I got the fairy’s purse. So Ili go back, get all 
the half-guineas I can out of the fellow’s little boot, tie it up 
in a sack, and carry it off to Clonmel, or some other decent 
place where the people are used to the gold coin, and get all 
I want for it.” I run back to the field, and began pulling 
out half-guinea after half-guinea, until my arm got tired, 
and at last [ had’a heap of gold beside me that was as neat 
and smiling-looking as a little cock of fresh hay. While I 
was looking as much delighted with it as a gosson is with a 
new frieze coat, I felt a desperate pain in my arm, and that 
instant the purse was snapped out of my hand by the little |) 
red spalpeen that had given it to me three hours before, and 


the fellow said — 
“ You gave me your hand, and you got my purse, Dennis 


Mullaly ; we are now even, and take my word for it, you 
are the biggest foul from this to yourself.” With that he 
gave me a kick in the thumb of my right hand, the very pain 
of which knocked me into a trance. When I wakened out || 
of it, I found beside me where I had left the haif-guineas, a 
heap of jack-stones, the tops of daisies, and a parcel of dock- || 
weeds. I tried with my right hand to raise the heap of stones, 
but I found the arm to be as useless by my side as if it did 
not belong tome. To add to my misfortunes, Judy was mar- 
ried in a month afterwards. I never could handle my spade 
since. Boys jewel, I was fairy struck.” 











ANECDOTE OF OLDEN TIME. 


Mr. S——, a respectable and thrifty merchant of the last 


liects ; who, being aided by the King of Grenada, had de. 


tion to the decrease of that function. Besides, both the im- 
pressions of present objects and those recalled by memory 
are influenced by the extreme debility of the patient, whose 
wish is for absolyte rest. We could never see the close of 
life under these circumstances without recollecting these 
beautiful lines of Spencer: — 


** Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after tife, doth greatly please.” 


and at the same time took up the bag to carry itout. He| 


“This bag is very heavy —I must have made a mistake | 




















“T—I—I guess not,” said the countryman, 
“But I have, certainly,” says S——, “I can hardly carry) 


By this time, S—— had it, brought back to the counter and 
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was, it would be paying monstrously high for cheese. The’ 
countryman hem’d and ha’d, and scratched his head, but} 
without getting out of the difficulty. To complete his con- 
sternation, at that moment another person entered — this de- 
cided him and after drawing a long breath he stammers out —! 
“Mr. S——, don’t trouble yourself to untie the bag: it) 
weighs just a pound —I’ve weighed it a hundred times.” | 
‘‘ No consequence,” said S , and he put the whole into 
the scales, —‘‘I knew I must have made a mistake. It| 
weighs thirty-eight pounds — blockhead that I am. Let me 
see, twelve that you paid for, and one for the bag, is thir 
teen — thirteen from thirty-eight leaves twenty-five. Twenty-, 
five Ibs., at 3s. 6d., is £4 7s. 6d. Wait a moment, I will 
make another bill.”’ 
The countryman did wait, received the bill and paid £4 
7s. 9d. for his cheese. He then flung the bag into the wag- 
on; jumped in and drove off, with a face glowing like igui- 
ted charcoal. Mr. S—— remained in the door until he had} 
bowed his customer out of sight, then turning round, he 
coully observed to the person within: 
“ Our friend there has a fine horse ; how fast he trots.” 





Tue Respect pve To Woman. — There is hardly any term 
more abused than the word gallantry, as applied to the treat- 
ment of the gentler sex by the “lords of creation.” We 
shall pay no regard, however, to this desecration of the term, 
and confine our remarks to its legitimate sense — refinement 
of address in our association with females. No person can 
fully understand its proper meaning, who has not a pure 
mind, a love of virtue, and a quick sense of the excellence 
that belongs to the female character. Sucha man will never 
show a want of respect in the presence of a woman, whatever 
may be her rank, station, age, or personal appearance. A 
manifestation of depravity or impropriety will of course meet 
his disapproval and perhaps his pointed reproof; dut he will 
never forget that he is dealing with one whose sex alone 
should prove a guaranty against insult or abuse. 

The frivolous attentions too often bestowed upon females 
|| by heartless admirers, destitute of the least shadow of real re- 
spect, are unworthy of the name of gallantry, and should be 
CHARACTER OF JAYME I. || rejected by ladies of sense, as more indicative of a contempt 
Dox Jayme died in 1276, in Valencia, whither he had ad-jof their sex than of the deferential respect and confidence 


vanced to chastise a partial insurrection of his Moorish sub-|| which is their due. | 
This subject is finely illustrated in an essay of Charles 


feated two of his barons. He is little deserving the high | Lamb, from which we will give an extract, hoping it will 
character given him by the peninsular historians. If mag: tend to give our readers more correct ideas of what consti- 
nanimity can be reconciled with perfidy, devotion with un-||tutes true gallantry, and prompt our female friends to require 
bridled lust and barbarous cruelty, their encomiums might be,|@ more consistent conduct on the part of those who may be 
just. His immoderate passion for women, his disregard of |candidates for their favor. 

any tie of honor or religion, or decency in its gratifications,|| ‘Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one 


are notorious. In 1245, the bishop of Gerona, being so hon-,|of the directors of the Sonth Sea Company, the same to 
whom Edwards, the Shakspeare commentator, has addressed 





| 


est as to reprove his excesses, or so imprudent as to betray, 
his confidence, was punished by the loss of the offending/||a fine sonnet, was the only pattern of consistent gallantry 
member, the tongue. The Catalonian prelate, instantly ex-|I have met with., He took me under his shelter at an early 
communicated him; but he was absolved by the pope, on||age, and bestowed some pains upon me. I owe to his pre- 
the condition of his finishing, at his own expense, the monas-||cepts and example whatever there is of the man of business 
tery of St. Boniface, near Morella. On another occasion, ||(and there is not much) in mycomposition. It was not his 
(the year before his death,) he forcibly carried off a married||/fault that I did not profit more. Though a bred a Presby- 
woman who had the misfortune to please him; and when||terian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest gen- 
the Pope reprimanded him for the unhappiness he introduced ||tleman of his time. He had not one system of attention to 





dying ; and sensibility seems to be impaired just in propor- - 


century, possessed a great deal of natural shrewdness, to-||into so many families, and the scandalous example he af-||females in the drawing-room, and another at the shop or at 
gether with a tact of turning every thing to his own advan-||forded his subjects, the hoary sinner complained with bitter-||the stall. I donot mean that he made no distinction. But 
tage. We have heard many anecdotes of him and among/|ness, that he had surely @ right to do as he would. One|/he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties 
others, the following will better show off bis peculiarities||cause of the favor with which his memory is regarded, is his||of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand 
than a labored description. He kept a grocery store near|/having assumed the cross, and actually embarked for the||bare-headed — smile if you please — toa poor servant girl, 
Spring Hill, which, like the grocery stores of that period,||Holy Land; buat a storm by which he was assailed off the | while she has been inquiring of him the way to some street, 


was filled with a variety of notions ; among other things he|/coast of Sicily effectually cooled his devotion ; with great||in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither to embar- 
was famous for the good quality of his cotton, an article which ||«ifficulty he gained a French port, and immediately returned||rass her in the acceptance nor himself in the offer of it. 


at that time was very scarce and high. One day acustomer||to his dominions, resolved never again to trust himself on og was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, 


from the country drove up, and inquired the price of cotton. lithe - deep. — History of Spaia and Portugal. 


after women ; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form 












in which it came before him, womanhood. I have seen 
him —nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market-wo- 
man, whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his 
umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive 
no damage, with as much carefulness as if she had been a 
countess. To the reverend form of female eld he would 
yield the wall, (though it were to an ancient beggar wo- 
man,) with more ceremony than we can afford to show our 
grandams. He was the preux chevalier of age; the Sir 
Calidore or Sir Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or 
Tristans to defend them. The roses, that had long faded 
thence, still bloomed for him in those withered and yellow 
cheeks, 

«He was never married, but in his youth he paid his ad- 
dresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, old Winstan- 
ley’s daughter, of Clapton, who, dying in the early days of 
their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution of perpet- 
ual bachelorship. It was during their short courtship, he 
told me, that he had been one day treating his mistress with 
a profusion of civil speeches —the common gallantries — 
to which kind of thing she had hitherto manifested no re- 
pugnance, but in this instance with no effect. He could 
not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in return. 
She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could 
not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown 
herself above that littleness. When he ventured on the 
following day, finding her a little better humored, to ex- 
postulate with her on the coldness of yesterday, she con- 
fessed, with her usual frankness, that she had no sort of 
dislike to his attentions; that she could even endure some 
high-flown compliments; that a young woman placed in 
her situation had a right to expect all sort of civil things 
suid to her; that she hoped she could digest a dose of adu-| 
lation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to her hu-| 
mility as most young women; but that, a little before he 
had commenced ‘his compliments, she had overheard him 
by accident, in rather rough language, rating a young wo- 
man who had not brought home his cravats quite to the ap- 
pointed time, and she thought to herself, ‘As I am Miss 
Susan Winstanley, and a young lady, a reputed beauty, 
and known to be a fortune, I can have my choice of the 
finest speeches from the mouth of this very fine gentleman 
who is courting me; but if I had been poor Mary Such-a- 
one, (naming the milliner,) and had failed of bringing home 
the cravats to the appointed hour, though perhaps I had 
sat up half the night to forward them, what sort of compli- 
ments should I have received then? And my woman’s 
pride came to my assistance; and I thought that ifit were 
only to do me honor, a female, like myself, might have re- 
ceived handsomer usage: and [ was determined not to ac- 





cept any fine speeches, to the compromise of that sex, the|! 


belonging to which was after all my strongest claim and 
title to them.’ 

“T think the lady discovered both generosity and a just 
way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; 
and I have sometimes imagined, that the uncommon strain 
of courtesy, which thro gh life regulated the actions and 
behavior of my friend towards all of womankind indis- 
criminately, owed its happy origin to this seasonable les- 
son from the lips of this lamented mistress. 

“T wish the whole female world would entertain the same 
notion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then 
we should see something of the spirit of consistent gallan- 
try.” 

Tue Granary Burying Grounp.— The new iron fence 
in front of this ancient cemetery is approaching a completion, 
and will present a splendid specimen of art. The stone foun- 
dation is composed of immense blocks of hammered granite, 
one of them 30 feet in length, and the massive abutments 
and pillars of the gateway are adorned with simple but well 
executed sculptures in the same material. This, and the 
cemetery on the Common will now be an ornament instead 
of an eyesore to persons of taste and reflection. We think 
it would be a further improvement if they could be laid out 
in walks, and trees substituted for the shrubbery which gives 
them too much seclusion, and made accessible to the public 
How fit for reflection would be sech a walk as that in the 
Granary ! 


Destruction or Trees. — We are glad to perceive that 
our brother editors are getting a little sensitive on the subject 
of rooting up the few trees with which the streets of our city 
are adorned. The cutting down an old branchless trunk 
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hich marred the sidewalk in front of the Granary burying 
ground, is made a subject of lamentation and of reproach to 
the city authorities. We will never complain, if they will 
remove no better trees than that. 

When four fine, thrifty horse-chestnuts on the opposite side 
of the street were last year prostrated by the ruthless hand 
of improvement, there was not a word of complaint, except 
from ourselves. If it is the duty of our officers to preserve 
the trees on the public property, we hope they will be allowed 
to interpose for the protection of those equally ornamental to 
the streets, which are the property of individuals, who some- 
times can ill afford the sacrifice necessary for their preser- 
vation. 











Deatu oF Timotuy Fuint.—This distinguished writer, 
whose history and delineations of the West have made him 
favorably known in his own country and on the other side | 
of the Atlantic, died on the 18th inst., at the residence of a 
relative in Reading, Mass., his native place, at the age of 
60 years. He left his residence on Red River, in Louisiana, 
in May last, and came to seek the renovation of his health 
in his native air. His disorder, however, soon assumed a}! 
fatal character, and he wrote ‘to his family that he should 
never more return to them, and that probably before they 
received his letter he should be no more among the living. 
This intelligence produced so great a shock to the feelings|! 
of his wife that she was seized with a fever, and died tour 
weeks before her husband. — 

Mr. Flint was for several years after the appearance of his 
first work, a very prolific writer, and his productions have 
added much to the historical, geographical, and entertaining 
literature of our 7 






| 





Case oF Potsoninc.— Much interest has been excited in| 
the city during the week past, by the circumstances attending| 
the death of Mr. Geo. P. Kinney, who died suddenly, on Sun-| 
day, the 8th inst. Svon after his decease, his widow left the 
city, as was understood, on a visit to his relatives. Some 
suspicions having been excited, his body was disinterred, 
and on examination by several physicians, a considerable | 
quantity of arsenic was found in the stomach. The body of 
her former husband, the Rev. Mr. Freeman, of Lowell, has 
also been examined and found undecayed. Juries of inquest 
have been held on the two bodies, whose verdicts have been 
sealed up, and officers are now in pursuit of Mrs. Kinney, 
who, however, has not yet been found. We make no re- 
marks on this unhappy affair, as it will doubtless soon be’! 
fully investigated. 








Tue Post Orrice Law. —The proprietors of some of the! 
rail-roads at the south of us, have been notified not to violate | 
the regulation which forbids the carrying of letters or papers 
on mail routes, and they have consequently refused to carry 
the bundles containing them. The penny papers are much 
incommoded by this interference of the department, and raise || 
quite an outcry. Now that this obsolete regulation begins || 
to make itself felt, it will doubtless be soon exploded. 

We repeat what we have before remarked, (and we call 
attention to the proposition,) that the government have no 
more right to establish a monopoly in the conveyance of in- 
telligence, than they have in the conveyance of merchandize ; 
and that every citizen has a right to carry letters and papers 
as inviolable as the right of locomotion. 














Encravine. — Mr. Dearborn has just completed a beau- 
tiful miniature engraving of Hon. John Davis, from a por- 
trait by Alexander.' The likeness is, if we may judge from 
comparison with the painting, very perfect, and the execu- 
tion is of superior style. 


GGecklp Mecoryv. 


The powder mills at Exeter were blown up on Wednesday 
morning last, and three buildings were destroyed. No lives 
were lost. The explosion is represented to have been tre- 
mendous, and to have caused great consternation throughout 
the town. The shock was sensibly felt in all the neighboring 
towns. 

Twenty or thirty persons were drowned at Albany on 
Saturday last, by the breaking down of the drawbridge 
over the canal at the foot of State street. A crowd was 
gathered on the draw by the struggles of an insane man, 

The Indians have paid a visit to Indian Key, between the 
Cape and Key West, and murdered nearly all the inhabitants. 
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Mr. Marsh, a chemist connected with the Royal Arsenal, 
Eng., has discovered that iron which has remained a consid- 
erable time under water, when reduced to small grains, or 
in impalpable powder, will become red hot and ignite any 
object with which it may be brought in contact. 

The remains of the animal found by Mr. Kock, of Sr, 
Louis, have been set up, and its entire length is 30 feet, and 
its height 15 feet. What a monstrosity it must have been 
when alive! It is believed to be a specimen of the Tetra- 
caulodon of Goodman. 

The English are abont making a great effort to penetrate 
the interior of Africa, by ascending the Niger. Three iron 
steam vessels built expressly for this purpose are to be used. 

A large meeting of the Jews of New York, was held on 
Wednesday evening in New York, to take into consideration 
the subject of the persecution of the Jews of Damascus. 

The bones of Napoleon are to rest beside those of Vauban 
jand Turenne, in the Chapel of the Invalids, at Paris, which 
is afterwards to be sacred from all admixture of earthly 


/mould. 


Dupuytren in Paris, was supposed to be the richest medi- 
ical man in France at his death. Sir Astley Cooper is thought 
to be the wealthiest in England. It is thought that the two 
‘richest physicians in the United States reside in Boston. 

The German population of Cincinnati is estimated by the 
agents for taking the census at 12,000 —more than one- 


jfourth the entire population. 


Three translations of the poems of Burns have been pub- 
lished in Germany during the course of the present year. 


Husttess Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 

|| Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Park Satoon, 
Boylsion Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c...,Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 











C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
j\tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 ‘Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 


Rubber Goods. he Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 
PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 























THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remi subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and mena: of the Publishers, 

. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the paaene de by inserting the above. } 





Complete sets of the present volume can can be had at the office. 
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OLD, Bur coop. —“I am afraid of lightning,” murmured) that he was addressing his wife or his sister, “I never sat lenavled to take a last adieu of hisarmy. Immediately after 
a pretty woman, during a thunder storm. “ Well you may,”|/down to a more execrable dinner. Why do you not get ajjthis ceremony, the king placed the regal power in the hands 
sighed a despairing adorer, ‘“‘ when your heart is steel.” better cook ?”’ — Polytechnic Journal. of his son, and the day — rendered his last sigh. 
AxnecpoTe or Amrere.—Of Ampere’s absence of mind] THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH.—The London|| Published pa Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill Terms, $2.50 = 
‘ : . : , SNe: : 7 . ; nnum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, wil 
a dro!) anecdote is related. Being out one day at dinner, he|| Times, in referring to the death of the King of Prussia, says|| on. é riage) op sipstarcee Sy cot 
3 7 ‘ | f Bs ; receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
completely forgot where he was, and imagined he was a:/|/that, feeling the approach of death, he desired to see his army || year. Ail letters mnst be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 
home. Not happening to like some of the dishes of which||defile befere him for the last time. Hus bed was according!y 


he had partaken, he exclaimed aloud, under the supposition |learried to a window, whence by reflection in a mirror he wont Sohn B. HC aff, Printer. 





